


MARY BURGESS'S ADVICE. 


WITHOUT INTENDING IT; 


OR, JOHN TINCROFT, BACHELOR AND BENEDICT. 
BY G. E. SARGENT, AUTHOR OF “THE CITY ARAB,” ETO. 
CHAPTER XIII.—TWO FRIENDS. 
Watrer Witson, having been all day employed with 
his friend Ralph Burgess, who called himself a civil 
‘ngmeer as well as a surveyor, in theodoliting and 
thain-dragging over some twenty miles, more or less, 


of rough stubble country, and haying been ordered | 
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off more than one farm by gentlemen of the bucolic 
order, who weren’t a-going to have their land cut up 
by railroads, so they, the hapless intruders, needn’t 
think it, was returning to his quarters, pretty con- 
siderably fatigued with his day’s work, and out of 
temper, with no one in particular, but with all in 
general. And this, we take it, is the worst, because 
the most hopeless, kind of bad-temper in which a man 
(or woman either) can indulge. a 3k 

Not that Walter had not some grounds for mental 


E PRICE ONE PENNY. 
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worry, which, however, need not have bred ill- 
humour, though it often does, the more is the pity. 
It was true, as his father had reported of him, that 
he was getting on in his new business well enough, 
and was hand and glove with his friend Ralph. But 
for all that, he was finding it up-hill work, and more 
than sufficiently fatiguing, both to mind arfd body. 
So that what was a cause of light-hearted merriment 
to Ralph Burgess, who had been used to it, consider- 
ably chafed poor Walter, who had not; and he, far too 
often for his peace of mind, compared his present lot 
with his past, always arriving atthe conclusion that 
a farmer’s life was, on the whole, the best life under 
the sun that a man canlead. Ofcourse, this brought 
him to reflect on the immediate cause of what he 
called his banishment from home. His uncle Mark 
was the cause of it, there was not adoubt. ‘‘If it had 
not been for his sottish habits,’? Walter reflected, 
‘‘he wouldn’t have wanted that money my father 
threw away upon him; and then I might have had 
the use of it to take a farm with, and I might, by now, 
have been comfortably married and settled, instead 
of slaving about the country in this fashion.” 

Naturally, these reflections had led him, especially 
of late, to think of his betrothed with not entire satis- 
faction. She had not heen so attentive to him as 
she might, could, would, or should have been; so he 
felt in his heart of hearts. They had been separated 
now more than thirteen months, and her letters to 
him had not yet advanced into the “ teens,” while 
his to her had made a hole in the “tys.’”’ This was 
not pleasant ; at least it was not reciprocal. More- 
over, had he looked at those letters of hers with any 
but a lover’s eyes, he could not help thinking that 
he should have found very little in them; at any 
rate, they were not half so long as his to her had 
been, and this was clearly reversing the order of 
nature. At the same time, little as they contained, 
they—one or two later ones, at least—had in them 
some things not altogether agreeable. He did not 
half like Sarah’s way of mentioning the young Oxford 
student. Oxford student, indeed! hat did an 
Oxford student mean by those constant visits to 
High Beech Farm? It was not to see his uncle Mark, 
Walter gravely opined; nor his aunt, Mrs, Mark, 
either. He wisely, or unwisely, concluded, there- 
fore, that Sarah must be the attraction. And he 
had heard enough of Oxford students, from his old 
friend Mr. Rubric, to think that they were not to be 
trusted out of sight. 

It was all very well, he argued, for Sarah to write 
about him as she had done in that last letter of hers, 
as though she were annoyed with his pertinacity, and 
played practical jokes upon him, by seating him upon 
the hardest, knobbiest parlour chair, to get rid of him 
the sooner. But Walter knew where such jokes lead 
to sometimes; and at any rate, he himself had, in 
his earlier days of courtship, had experience of that 
same hard and knobby chair without any acceleration 
of locomotion on his part; and so it might be on the 

art of the Oxford student. Many aches and bruises 
inflicted by knobby chairs had not destroyed his love; 
and if the Oxford student had dared to lift his eyes 
to Sarah’s charms in the way of admiration, a few 
knobs on the hard-bottomed chair would make no 
difference to that admiration, Master Walter guessed. 

And had not he had hints of what had lately been 
going on at High Beech, from his sister Elizabeth, 
who, being the principal scribe, apart from himself, 
in the family, took care that he should be pretty well 
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posted up in all matters calculated to keep warm his 
not unreasonable disapproval of his Uncle Mark’; 
conduct, and to kindle a lover’s jealousy of his 
betrothed? We know that she once said, “‘ Walter 
shan’t marry Sarah if we can helpit, right or wrong,” 
and she meant what she said; and that she had the 
exquisite feminine art of setting about the carrying ont 
of her determination in the cleverest possible manner, 
was proved by the effect her inuendoes had already 
produced. 

All these matters Walter had been turning over in 
his mind as he plodded homeward with his friend 
Ralph, and, combined with bodily fatigue, they had 
their natural effect in mental irritation, not at first 
perceived, however, by his companion. ° 

“That was a queer start.we had with the big 
farmer at Bingle-bottom,” said Ralph, laughing. 

“Was it?” said Walter, curtly. 

“‘“Wasn’t it? Threatening to set his bull-dog at 
us if we didn’t move off his forty-acre field in less 
than no time.” 

“And would have served us right too,” growled 
the assistant surveyor. 

“Ullo!” 

‘¢ Well, what about ‘Ullo,’ Ralph?” was Walter's 
rejoinder. 

“Why, that it is a queer thing for you to say,” 
replied Ralph, good-humouredly. 

‘“‘ We were trespassing, weren’t we?” 

‘‘Trespassing! Oh, bother. We did not do any 
harm, did we?” 

“That has nothing to do with it. We had no 
business there, without leave asked,” said Walter. 

‘‘Come to that, I expect if we were to wait for 
leave asked, our line would never be surveyed at all,” 
Ralph concluded. 

‘‘And a good thing too,” replied the disputant. 
‘¢ Qutting up the country for railroads! If I was a 
farmer I wouldn’t stand it.” 

“But not being a farmer, but a civil-engineer, 
what then?” 

“‘ What difference does that make? Right is right, 
isn’t it?” 

*‘ And wrong is wrong,” added the good-tempered 
principal. ‘‘ But Walter, dear fellow, what has come 
over you to put you out of sorts?” 

‘I don’t know why you should think anything has 
come over me,”’ was the ungracious answer. 

‘*I think so from your manner: But come, we 
won’t say any more about it. Youare tired. So am 
I, and we’ll have a rest day to-morrow.” 

“Ralph,” said Walter, presently, when they had 
trudged on some distance in silence, ‘you are 4 
good fellow to put up with me as you do, and I beg 
your pardon for contradicting you as I did just now. 
I am very wretched sometimes, if that is any excuse 
for my ill-temper.”’ 

“ Don’t talk about pardon; there’s no occasion for 
that on either side, 1 hope,” replied Ralph, affec- 
tionately. ‘‘ We know one another too well. But I 
am sorry to hear you talk of being wretched. To 
tell the truth, I have been sometimes afraid—lately, 
I mean—not till lately—that you have had a weight 
on your mind. I haven’t liked to ask you about it.” 

‘“‘Qh, there isn’t much the matter that 1 know 
of,” said the repentant friend; ‘‘only I think now 
and then that I am not cut out for this sort of 
work.” 

“Don’t say that, Wilson,’ remonstrated Ralph, 
earnestly ; ‘‘ because you are, you know. I never 
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know a fellow like you for taking to anything as you 
have taken to this line.” 

“Line of railroad, do you mean, Ralph?” 

“No, no, line of life in general ; line of business, 
I should say. You have picked up as much in a 
ear as it took me five to learn. And with our 
rospects before us—our joint prospect when the 
partnership begins—who can tell what we may do, or 
where we shall be in ten years, or less than that?” 

‘Who indeed?” repeated Walter, with a rather 
bitter smile and tone of voice. 

“To be sure, it is up-hill work at present.” 

“Yes,” Walter assented. 

“But when we have got well established, we shall 
do famously. It is only to wait.’ 

“Yes, only to wait,” Walter repeated. 

“And what is waiting, when you know it will 
come?’ Ralph added. 

“You are not in love,” Walter remarked, so de- 
spondently, that his friend broke out into a merry 
laugh. 

my Glad to say I am not, Walter, except with my 
profession.” ‘Then he added apologetically, ‘‘ I beg 
your pardon, my dear fellow. 1 forgot that you are; 
but what has that to do with it?” 

“Everything, when you talk so coolly about waiting. 
Look here, Ralph; before I came away here, I thought 
Iwasn’t far off from being married to my cousin 
Sarah ; and so I should have been, by this time, if it 
hadn’t been for— Well, never mind about that. 
But I sort of promised then that, at the end of two 
years, things should come straight for it. And now 
you talk about ten years!” ‘This was said with a 
deep groan and a rueful countenance. 

Ralph laughed again. ‘I did not say it must be 
ten years before you could be married, did I, Walter?” 

“No; but putting this and that together, it doesn’t 
sem— But there, why should I bother you with 
ny troubles ?” 

If he did not bother his friend, poor Walter con- 
fided in him, and he was presently pouring into 
Ralph’s sympathising understanding, the tale of his 
griefs, hitherto undivulged to his friend. The reader 
knows what these troubles were—some real, some 
fanciful—so we need not repeat them. They were 
foolish and trivial, no doubt. But who is without 
them ? Or who would be without them if he could ? 

“ Here we are at last,” said Ralph, cheerily, as the 
two theodolite and chain bearing wanderers reached 
Ralph’s home; ‘‘and now I hope sister Mary has 
thought of us while we have been away,” he added, 
as he pushed open the door. 


CHAPTER XIV.—TWO LETTERS, 


Ir Sarah Wilson were ever jealous, in her pretty 
pouting way, of the unknown Mary Burgess, she 
night have known that there was no foundation for 
such a feeling. Ralph’s sister was ten years older 
than himself, and he was some two or three years 


dlderthan his friend Walter. Besides this disparity 
ofage, Miss Burgess was so far afflicted in health as 
that, while she was not incapacitated from active 
domestic life in general, she knew it to be indispen- 
sable that that life should be a single one. And she 
submitted to this necessity, not only without a mur- 
mur, but cheerfully; for she was-a heroine of no 
common stamp—she was a Christian heroine. 

It is true Walter had written admiringly and 
Praisingly, both to his sister and his cousin, of Mary 
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Burgess’s excellent qualities and superior good sense, 
and, above all, of her kindness to him. And he had 
not thought it necessary to mention those disqualifi- 
cations which, he would have felt, were nothing to 
him, one way or the other. Naturally enough, 
therefore, Elizabeth and Sarah might have been 
innocently led into an error which, in one case, 
excited exultation, and in the other, jealousy and 
suspicion. 

This short explanation is necessary to clear the 
way. We now resume our narrative proper. 

Mary Burgess had thought of her brother and his 
friend; and they were all seated at the substantial 
meal, comprehending dinner, tea, and supper, in one, 
provided by her carefulness, when the postman’s 
knock was heard. 

“Two for you, Walter,”’ said Ralph, handing them 
over to him, when the budget of letters, mostly busi- 
ness letters, was laid on the table. 

Walter glanced at their superscriptions, and went 
on with his meal. ‘‘ They will keep till after dinner,” 
said he, which they did. 

Then he broke the seal, first of one, then of the 
other, and was presently immersed in their contents, 
as fine writers would say. 

Very soon, his countenance was overclouded, and 
exclamations of impatience from time to time escaped 
his lips. He read on, however, to the end of them 
both, and then threw them passionately on the table. 

‘‘Read them, please, Ralph, and you also, Miss 
Burgess, if you care to be bothered with my concerns, 
and tell me what you think of them,” said Walter, 
huskily, as he left the room for a stroll in the garden. 
His friends accepted the office; and while they are 
thus employed, we may glance over their shoulders, 
and register a few extracts from the letters. 

‘‘Such fun ’—thus wrote Walter’s lover: “ what 
do you think, Walter? Only yesterday, when I was 
gathering filberts, you know where, to send to market 
to-day, who should-make his appearance but that 
stupid John Tincroft. He had come up to High 
Beech, as he has done a deal oftener than I have liked, 
and finding nobody in the house but Meg, he came 
blundering into the garden, where I was. I was 
that mad with him that I could have boxed his ears ; 
but I didn’t; I left that for you todo. But I set 
him to work, and made him help me gather the fil- 
berts. You can’t think what a ninny he is; he doesn’t 
know how to do anything properly ; and he kept pull- 
ing down the boughs, and breaking them off— 
there, nobody knows how. I hope he got covered 
with harvest-bugs, I do: and won’t they tease him ? 

‘‘ Well, when we had filled the basket—the old 
bushel basket, you know, that we used to gather 
apples in, Wwhen—oh dear, you know when, Walter— 
I told him I was going to darn stockings in the holly 
arbour, and made sure that would get rid of him. 
But no such thing. There he followed me; and there 
he sat staring, with both his eyes wide open, till I 
was ready to scream out. I don’t know but what I 
should, if he hadn’t opened his mouth at last, and 
told me that he had come up to the farm to say Good- 
by; for he was going, next day (that’s to-day, you 
know) to Oxford, because his lawyer had sent for him. 
Wasn’t that a relief, Walter? ‘Then, after that, he 
began to talk wild, about father. What stuff he had 
got in his head, I can’t think; but he was going on 
at a rate, when, who do you think should pop her 
head into the arbour, but Cousin Elizabeth, your 
sister ! 
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‘‘T was never more put out in my life—never ; and 
I couldn’t say a word, till she went in at us, about 
being so sorry she had interrupted us, and all that 
sort of thing. And then, before I could speak, off 
she marched, as grand as my lady, and left me and 
that Tincroft alone again. But I know Elizabeth 
had been watching all the time ; and she will be trying 
to make mischief between us, out of it, I know she 
will; but don’t you believe a word she says, Walter. 
_ “Mr. Tincroft didn’t stay long after that; and he 
is gone off to Oxford to-day, I know that, for Meg 
was down at the shop, and she saw him drive by, in 
the squire’s cart, and Master Tom Grigson with him ; 
and what I hope is, that he will never come to these 
parts again. 
*¢ And, dear Walter, don’t believe anything Eliza- 
beth tells you, for it is all spite—all.” 


So much for the cousin and lover. Now for the 
sister :— 

‘And now I have got something to tell you that 
you won’t like to hear, but it is my duty to let you 
know how things are going on at High Beech, and I 
must do my duty by you, whether you like it or not. 
You know, in my last letter, I wrote to you about the 
goings on of Sarah and that college man, and you 
sent me word it was all stuff and nonsense. Not a 
pretty thing to say to your sister, who is only thinking 
of your good, Walter. But that’s how it often is, 
when the best friends get the worst treatment. But 
I shan’t be turned out of my proper and right way 
for any hard words you have written. And I didn’t 
know, when I last wrote, all I do now, not by a long 
way: and so you shall have it, whether you like it or 
not ; for I mean to save you from making a bad match 
of it, if I can. 

‘““No, I didn’t know, when I wrote last, of what 
happened more than a month ago at the squire’s 
picnic ; but I have heard the rights ofit since. There 
was Uncle Mark, and aunt, and Sarah,—all there, as 
I told you; and after tea, as I told you too, aunt had 
to take uncle home—you know why. But where 
do you think Sarah was all that long evening, till 
after dark? Ah, you wouldn’t guess; but I’ll tell you, 
I will. I won’t deceive you, Walter, if sHE does. 
Why, she was shut up all that time, for hours and 
hours, along with that college man, in the stone 
summer-house, at the far end of Mr. Grigson’s lawn ; 
and you know how far off that is from sight and 
sound. And there they were drinking wine together, 
that I do know, and courting of course, till after all 
the people had left ; and then Sarah was so bad, what 
with the wine, I suppose, and having her head turned 
with praise, that she couldn’t go home alone, and 
that—that gentleman—a pretty sort of gentleman 
he is too—had to see her safe to High Beech. 

“‘T dare say you will want to know how I know 
this. Ill tell you, Walter, I saw some part of it with 
my own eyes. I saw Sarah in the surhmer-house my 
own self, for I followed her there, and had some words 
with her about her shameful using of you, in keeping 
you to your boy-and-girl engagement. And there I 
left her. Ah, I didn’t know who she was waiting for 
then ; but he knew well enough, I warrant. And no 
sooner was I gone, than in he went, to comfort her, 
of course, as he did. I wish I had seen him—that I 
do! I would have comforted him, I reckon. 

‘‘And I did see them together later that night— 
ever so long after I had got home, I was looking 
out of my window, into the bright moonlight, before 





I got into bed, when wnat should I see but two 
persons going up the hill together through the Lees 
right on the way to High Beech. Ah, I didn’t givg 
a guess who it was then, for it was too far off to seg 
distinct. But I did see that them two were up. 
common close together, and walked slow, as if they 
didn’t mean to get to the end of their moonlight 
walk sooner than they could help. But now I know 
who that loving pair was; and so does everybod 
else about here. And you have only to ask the 
question yourself, and you will be told that they was 
none other than that college man and your dear 
Sarah! 

‘Have I anything more to tell you? Yes, Walter, 
Ihave; and mean to. If youlike not to read it, you 
can put the letter in the fire without; but you will 
have to take the consequences. I have this more to 
say, that Uncle Mark goes about everywhere, but 
oftener at the White Hart, where he spends most of 
his time, and money too, as you know,—telling every. 
body that you are not going to have Sarah, and that 
the college man is; and that when the college man 
comes into his great fortune, Sarah will be a lady—a 
pretty lady, she indeed! There; what do you think 
of that ? 

“Anything else? Yes, there’s something else, 
Walter,” the letter went on, like the second edition 
of a morning paper, keeping the latest news till last. 
‘Yes, there 7s something else. It was only yester- 
day” (only yesterday, as being more forcible) “ that 
I went up to High Beech to see how they were going 
on. Of course Uncle Mark wasn’t at home—he was 
at the White Hart, I found out afterwards; and aunt 
was in bed. Sarah was in the garden; so there I 
went. And what do you think? There she was with 
that college man, Tincroft, having high romps, pre- 
tending to be gathering filberts—and you know what 
that means. I kept myself out of sight till they had 
done; and then where should they go but into the 
holly arbour where you have made a fool of yourself, 
hundreds of times, I dare say. Well, there they 
were, billing and cooing like a pair of pigeons” (it 
was spelt pigguns in the letter, but no matter), “ and 
I thought it was time for somebody to see after them. 
So in I went. And there was Sarah, darning her 
stockings, and looking as innocent as a new-bom: 
and there was that college man, pretty near on his 
knees, looking so loving, and talking so earnest! 
And didn’t I give thema start! They hadn’t a word 
to say for themselves; and so, after I had said my 
say, I left them to make the best of it. But, Walter, 
if you are the man I expect you to be, you'll have 
nothing more to say to Sarah Wilson.” 

Thus far the letter. But there was a postscript :— 
“The college man is off this morning, back to 
Oxford. I reckon I frightened him away. But he 
will be back again, no fear.” 


CHAPTER XV.—TWO COUNSELLORS. 


“Poor Walter!’ sighed Mary Burgess, when she 
had laid down the second letter. 

“Poor Walter!” echoed Ralph, in a tone a 
cordant; ‘‘a pretty fix he is in, and no mistake.” 

‘* He will want your advice, Ralph.” 3 ie 

* And I can’t give it. What am I tosay to him?" 

‘What would you do in such a case, brother? 
asked Mary. ; 
“T fancy I should throw the girl overboard,” sail 
he, ok 
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“ Would that be just and right, do you think?” 

“Better do that than be married and lead a miser- 
able life ever afterwards,” said Ralph. 

Presently Walter came in. He had “cooled his 
heels,”’ and was all the better for it ; or thought he was. 

‘Now then, I am ready,” said he. ‘Come, Miss 
Burgess, what about it all? I mean, what do you 
think of the letters?’ 

“Your cousin writes very confidingly and affec- 
tionately,”” said Mary. 

“Poor thing, so she does,” Walter responded ; 
“but then, you see, if what Elizabeth writes is true, 
what am I to think?” - 

“And do you think that what she writes is truer 
than what your cousin writes ? ”’ 

“T have always believed in them both,” replied 
Walter, in perplexity. 

“May you not believe in them both now?” 

“How can I when they write such different 
things?” 

“They write the same things, Walter,” said Mary, 
mildly, and calling him by his Christian name, as she 
always did, for she looked upon him almost as a 
brother, and he regarded her as a sister. ‘‘ They 
write the same things, only they place them in a 
different light. Don’t you see that ?”’ 

Walter was not quite sure that he did. He 
thought there was only one way of looking at things 
—such things, at any rate. 

Mary Burgess thought there were more ways than 
one of looking at the same thing. ‘All this may 
have happened as your sister has written; and in- 
deed, your cousin gives nearly the same account: and 
yet the different lights in which they place it all, 
make the difference.” 


“ But supposing it to be true, what Elizabeth says, 
and Sarah lets another man be making love to her 
and be always hanging about, as she herself says that 
Tincroft is, what am I to think of it? Iam not much 
of a match for her, I know, = girl, as things have 


turned out, though I may be better than nothing, 
situated as she is,” said the manly fellow, brushing a 
tear away. ‘‘ But if I thought Sarah was tired of 
me, or that giving her up would be anyhow better 
for her, and make her any way happier, why I’d do 
it, Miss Burgess.” 

“I believe you would, Walter; but I do not see 
any reason for your thinking so yet. Read again 
what she says.” 

“Yes; but then I must read again what Elizabeth 
says. What do you say, Ralph?” 

Ralph did not like to say exactly what he thought ; 
but at last he blurted out, ‘‘I have no notion of a 
girl’s having two strings to her bow in that fashion.” 

“That is too hard a thing to say, Ralph,” inter- 
posed his sister. ‘‘It is plain that this intimacy is 
not of your cousin’s seeking, Walter ; and it is quite 
as plain that your sister, with the best intentions, no 
doubt, is attempting to prevent your marrying your 
cousin. Possibly Sarah may have been a little im- 
prudent in suffering herself to be in that gentle- 
man’s company so much; but then you should 
consider how difficult it is to avoid such mischances, 
especially as your cousin seems to be left so much 
alone.” 

“You are a good angel, Mary,’’ said Walter. 

“Tam only a poor weak woman, Walter; but I 
was going on to say that now that person has gone 
away, the danger, whatever it might have been, has 
passed away too. Though I don’t believe in the 
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danger. Only see how your cousin writes about 
him.” 

Walter had seen that, and if he had had perfect 
faith in Sarah, he would have laughed at his sister’s 
alarms. But it was plain his faith and trust were 
being undermined. 

‘‘T don’t think you, Miss Burgess, would have 
played that sort of game with any other young man, 
had you been engaged.” 

Mary Burgess smiled. ‘It was never put to me 
to be so tried,’’ she said, softly. 

‘‘Dear Miss Burgess,” said Walter, quickly, and 
self-reproachfully, as he remembered why, probably, 
she had never been so tried; ‘‘I forgot—pray for- 
give me. My trials are light compared with yours.” 

“And yet they are heavy to you. Will you not 
lay them where, long ago, I laid mine?” 

“Yes, yes, I know. But what shall I do now?” 
Walter asked, impatiently. 

‘‘ Why not go home for a week, and see how the 
land lies, and set things to rights, if they can be?” 
demanded Ralph. 

‘You know I can’t leave now, with all the work 
we have on hand; and if I could, I am afraid it 
would only set things more to wrongs than they are. 
I tell you what I'll do,” he added, in a more 
sprightly tone: ‘‘T’ll write to Mr. Rubric, and ask 
him to tell me the truth right out. He must know 
all about it; and he is a good man, and a friend of 
both families—ours and Uncle Mark’s. And he won’t 
go talking about my having written to him.” 

“The best thing you can do,” said Ralph, glad 
to shift the responsibility of advice on to other 
shoulders. 

‘But you must not give up your cousin without 
good cause,”’ added Mary Burgess. 

‘‘No, I won’t,” replied Walter. 


Walter did write to Mr. Rubric; but it was many 
weeks before he had a reply, for the rector had just 
started for his annual holiday, on a tour through the 
Continent, whither the letter, after long delay, 
followed him, but did not reach him till two months 
afterwards, when he was quietly settled down again 
to his home duties. 





THE FIRST ROMAN PARLIAMENT.* 
I 


Snow had begun to show itself in the cold nights 
of the middle of October on the highest summits 
of the mountains which had inclosed our happy 
and peaceful Tyrolean home, when we began 
to feel the first pressing necessity for our return to 
Rome. In this city we were to spend the winter, 
and two causes now urgently called us thither. In 
the first place, to secure a location (‘‘an apartment,” 
as the phrase is) for ourselves; and, secondly, that 
we might be on the spot to witness the great coming 
event, the opening of Parliament, which should set 
the seal, as it were, on the grand historical fact of 
Rome being the capital of United Italy. This event 
was to take place in November, but whether early or 
late in the month who should say, seeing that the 
King was uncertain in his movements? 





* Weare indebted for this paper to Mrs. Mary Howitt, whose series of 
letters communicated from time to-time to the ‘Leisure Hour” from 
Rome, will form a valuable historical record, while deeply interesting 
for present reading. 
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As regarded the first consideration, it was serious, 
for now that the Court of Italy was coming to Rome, 
which had already become the seat of government, it 
was, according to reports, next to impossible to find 
a place to put your head in. Already thirty thousand 
people, men, women, and children, government 
officials and their families, had removed thither from 
Florence, to say nothing of the swarms of forestier, 
or strangers, which in the new glory of Rome and 
the more settled state of the Continent, would, it had 
long been foreseen, establish themselves this winter 
in the old city. Taking, therefore, the first snow on 
the mountains as the signal .for our departure, we 
turned a deaf ear to the entreaties of our simple but 
warm-hearted Tyrolean friends, and would not be 
prevailed upon to wait even one week longer to 
see the flocks and herds return from the alp or 
mountain-pasture ; though we had seen them driven 
thither in the month of June, and had climbed in hot 
July, when the Alpine fields were fuller of flowers 
than many an English flower-garden, to the very 
alp, or arm, as they call it, into the region of the 
glacier and the eddweif—had enjoyed the hospitality 
and learned something of the primitive life of those 
mountain dairy-farms. More than this, we had seen, 
only a few days before, the cheese brought down, 
the product of the summer, a goodly show, each 
cheese in shape like our Stilton, moulded in the 
curled bark of the pine-tree, as we had seen at the 
Senner hut; and the butter too, immense melon- 
shaped rolls of yellow butter, stamped with the 
sacred symbols of our Lord’s passion—butter which 
would last far into the winter, then rancid, of course, 
but serving the purpose of household cookery neverthe- 
less. We had even been shown the crown which the 
queen-cow would wear as she headed the herd with 
an air of dignified self-consciousness, a solid structure 
of gold tinsel, ribbons, artificial flowers, and spun 
glass, with its sacred symbol handsomely worked in 
gold thread, like a portion of a priest’s vestment, 
depending from the crown to the muzzle of the 
favoured animal. This we had seen, and all the bells, 
large and small, which, hung to broad richly-em- 
broidered neck belts, would be worn by the sleek 
handsome creatures, the pride of the peasant farmer’s 
heart, while the stately bull followed, with his 
heavy garland of mountain evergreens or fir-cones, 
with tke attendant herd of calves and flocks of sheep 
and goats, the Senner people duly interspersed in 
the long procession, with mountain flowers in their 
hats and their pockets filled with kyvapfen, or little 
cakes baked for the occasion. All this we had seen 
in the return of the cattle to ofher bauer-hofs, or farms, 
in the village; but the snow was on the mountain- 
tops, the mornings and nights were long, and, 
above all, we must be settled in Rome—we must find 
that home, which everybody said it was impossible 
to find, before the 10th, the 15th, or the 20th of 
November, all of which days were now named as 
that on which the King would open Parliament. 

Few things in this lite are so difficult as people 
represent, therefore it was soon found that the 
thirty thousand new inhabitants who crowded into 
Rome during the autumn, and the throngs of forestiert 
that came pouring in with every daily train, had 
yet left room, and to spare, for others. Before the 


selves housed just where we wished to be, close to 





| had now fallen on Rome. 
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the Zucheri, of Nicholas Poussin, of Claude Lorraine, 
and Salvator Rosa just at hand. 

And now the great day for the opening of the 
Italian Parliament in Rome remained no longer jin 
uncertainty. It was definitely fixed for the 27th. 
Prince Umbert and the Princess Margaret, the un- 
deviating favourite of the people, arrived at the 
Quirinale on a certain Saturday; and the King, who 
hates pomp and glorification, came about a week 
later, driving from the station with scarcely more stir 
than a private gentleman. 

The 27th fell on a Monday, and all the preceding 
week, nay, even more than that, the preparations 
were making for the public rejoicing, which would be 
expressed by the illumination of various streets and 
public places—the long line of the Corso, beginning 
with the Piazza del Popolo, in the centre of which 
runs the lofty obelisk, which four thousand years 
ago stood before the Temple of Heliopolis; the 
parallel Ripetta, the parliament house on Monte 
Citorio, the Campadoglio, or Capitol, and the piazza 
of the Rotunda, or Pantheon. Here great prepara- 
tions were going forward, nobody knowing what 
exactly was to be done, the papalini inhabitants 
grumbling no little, because pavements were broken 
up in many places, and the good travertine stone of 
their houses channelled to admit of gas-pipes being 
carried up higher than the second storey. The pas- 
sage of carriages, too, was interrupted, especially in 
these selected streets and squares, all principal places 
of traffic, whilst ladders and poles and lofty arches 
were being erected, which produced endless con- 
fusion. And after all, said the grumblers and de- 
preciators, how could this illumination be worth 
talking about? and, above all, be worth all the money 
it was to cost, which was to be only or in part an 
illumination of gas? and then they went off into 
raptures over the papal illuminations with coloured 
lamps, and sacred symbolic teaching, as, for instance, 
on April 16th, 1868. Then, in the Piazza della 
Rotunda a surprising picture represented the most 
holy Virgin descending from heaven with celestial 
hosts to defend the Holy Father and the Church 
against the armies of the aliens, who would be seen 
vanquished and dispersed on one side of the Rotunda, 
whilst the remainder of the piazza was gaily illu- 
minated; and at eight o’clock a band of young 
Romans sang a hymn in honour of the sacred pontiff. 
In the Piazza Venezia, a graceful Gothic monument 
rose in honour of the Virgin and the Prince of the 
Apostles, St. Peter; and in the Piazza San Lorenzo 
in Lucina, transparencies were displayed, one repre- 
senting St. Catherine of Sienna praying to the Virgin 
not to cease her protection of ome ; and two others, 
exhibiting Charity and Fortituds, the two especial 
virtues of the Holy Father. At the same time, 
almost every piazza and prominent place in Rome 
had its illumination and transparency in honour of 
the Virgin, with likenesses of the Pope. These were 
indeed days of glory, argued the papalini journals, 
which contrasted strongly with the evil days which 
Then again, what could 
be said regarding the prodigious, expense to which 
these new civil powers were going, as if there were 


| not already sufficient poor in the city, and sufficient 


| taxes laid on all, without one hundred and fifty thou- 
first week in November was over, we saw _ our- | 


sand liri being spent on a gas illumination! Yes, 


| the oppression of the new taxes makes many of the 
the Monte Trinita, and within a few minutes’ walk of | 


the beautiful Pincio Gardens, with the old homes of | 


most patriotic Romans groan; but very few think 
that one lira too much was spent on this occasion of 
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unparalleled national rejoicing. Besides, was not 
economy studied in every possible way, the whole 
thing being entrusted to Signor Ottino, who illu- 
minated the King’s career in his advance from capital 
to capital—Turin, Florence, and now Rome; and all 
the apparatus, the triumphal arches, the gigantic 
flagstatis, by thousands, the coats-of-arms, the mono- 
graphs, the banners, the insignia, all the blazonry 
of scarlet and gold were again being made use of. 
Talk of waste of money, indeed! Here was economy, 
and everything looking as good as new, as if they 
were used first for this occasion! 

As to the poor in Rome, that is a sore subject. 
Even the warmest patriot thinks sorrowfully about 
it, for what is to be done with a people who 
will not work, even when work is offered by which 
they might live in comfort? But the new state of 
things, be it considered, has completely overturned 
the old. In the Pope’s time, poverty was considered 
the proper condition of man, that which even the 
highest saints aimed at. The older generation, 
therefore, cannot be expected to have adopted the 
perfectly new doctrine, that if a man will not work, 
therefore neither shall he eat. They may make it 
unlawful to beg in the streets, but beggars were never 
more numerous. 

The celebrated Catholic saint, Prince Charles Bor- 
romeo, said that two things were necessary in Rome, 
tosay your prayers and to keep your carriage. One 
day, therefore, when driving outside the walls to 
visit the Seven Churches, he met his brother, Saint 
Philip Neri, who being a merry, light-hearted man, 
stopped the carriage, saying, ‘‘Ho, ho, brother! 
you have fine times of it, driving from church to 


church ; just step out and try what walking on foot, 
like a poor man, is.” 

“Good,” replied the cardinal, laughing ; ‘‘ we will 
make an exchange, I will walk and you shall drive.” 

“ Aoreed,”- said Philip, ‘‘for that will be some- 
thing new to me.” 

The cardinal stepped out and the poor saint took 


his place. Hardly, however, had he gone many 
yards when he perceived that the cardinal had con- 
verted his luxury into a penance. The seat of the 
carriage was a sharp board-edge, which cut into the 
body like a knife, on perceiving which he called to 
the cardinal, who was briskly striding forward,— 

“Ho! brother cardinal, wait for me! Get again 
into your carriage, and let me go a-foot!”’ 

The Church has taught that it is better to go on 
foot, even though you walk in the mire, than to ride 
in acarriage the seat of which has a concealed razor- 
edge; and that the going on foot, and the rags, and 
the begging bring you much nearer to heaven, the 
gates of which are opened to the rich by the farthings 
which they give to you. Remain poor, therefore, 
both for your own sakes and theirs ! 

This has been the teaching of the Romish Church 
for many long generations. Poverty is a privilege 
and work is a curse; therefore, thousands of the poor 
will not work. It is far easier and far pleasanter to 
them to seat themselves under a wall in the sun or 
the shade, according as the season may be, and 
exhibit there their rags and their misery to the 
Wealthy passer-by for a centissime or two ; or to bask 
on the steps of St. Peter’s, and then, having received 
’goodly alms from some pious papalino, creep into 
the great warm church, and devoutly show their 
thanks by kissing the worn bronze toe of the statue 
of St. Peter, who has sent them this dole. 
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If, however, thero be no hope of amendment in the 
older generation, there is good encouragement as 
regards the young. Schools are required, like that 
admirable one of Mrs. Gould’s, who, for want of space 
and funds, cannot as yet receive half the youthful 
applicants for knowledge who, so to speak, ery aloud 
to her with an eagerness equal to that with which 
the most importunate beggar asks for alms. Tho 
young desire to learn, and are ready to work. 

We ourselves know a little pale-faced lad, with 
large beaming eyes, who, acting as a youthful porter 
at the door.of a studio, sits absorbed for hours over 
a little pink-paper-covered book bearing the title, 
“‘Evangelo di San Luca.” A gentleman gave him 
this book some time ago, and his youthful soul, during 
the week preceding the great 27th of November, was 
occupied about equally between two subjects—the 
contents of that treasured little book, and the cutting- 
out and making a new shirt for himself. He had 
earned the money to buy the calico, and a poor 
Englishwoman had engaged to make it for him. 
And when the 27th came, Ragazzo appeared in his 
new white under-garment, with a vast expanse of 
front—his waistcoat being for that day thrown aside 
in honour of ‘ nostre re.” The lad’s mother all this 
time took no part—she did not know how to sew, 
she had never made a shirt in her life; she wasa 
good, true papalino, and could not read, and had 4 
painful idea that the little book which was such a 
delight to the lad was one which the priest would 
disapprove of. On the great 27th, therefore, she 
would not allow herself to look atthe beautiful street 
decorations, but went to St. Peter’s with many other 
women to say her prayers. 

So it is, the fathers and mothers who know not 
how to work, sit in their rags, and pray and weep in 
the churches; the little lads are taught to work and 
earn money, buy decent clothes for themselves, make 
use of their judgment, even if it be a little eccentric, 
then go to see the King open Parliament with the 
Gospel of St. Luke in their pockets. Let it never be 
said or thought that there is small hope of the rising 
Roman generation. 

But now the 27th was at hand, and the nearer it 
came, the more evident were the style and propor- 
tions of its outward intended celebration—the more 
anxious became the Italian party as to the state of 
the weather. Storm and rain would spoil every- 
thing, and as day after day brought it nearer, 
the less hopeful seemed the prospect. The Pope 
had had awful weather for his great celebrations ; 
thunder, lightning, and black darkness attended 
the declaration of his dogma of Infallibility, till 
even he trembled. Neither was Victor Emmanuel 
celebrated for royal weather. Great, therefore, was 
the fear for this occasion, especially as rain fell 
on the night of Saturday, and Sunday was 
gloomy and dark, altogether much more resembling 
a London November day than what one is accus- 
tomed to at this season in this lovely climate. The 
Neri, or Pope’s party, were full of hope, and the 
groups of priests, young and old, as they walked 
about, laughed, and were merry. Grey clouds 
covered the sky, and neither moon nor star looked 
down upon the midnight city, which, in the appointed 
streets and squares, was busy adding yet more 
striking effects to the decorations which were to 
astonish the world on the morrow. 

The morrow dawned; the sun rose in golden 
splendour ; every cloud had disappeared, and a deep 
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blue vault over-arched the rejoicing city. No one 
can describe the effect of such a morning under such 
circumstances. The people seemed almost wild with 
delight ; flags waved from every window, drums beat 
in all parts of the city for the mustering of the 
National Guard, who presently were seen marching 
in battalions to the various stations allotted them. 

There had been for some days unusual bustle at 
the railway terminus ; trains arrived long after they 
were due, bringing in senators and deputies, Italian 
nobles and foreign visitors. The hotels were crammed 
to overflowing, and all the Italian families in the 
King’s interest had their guests for the occasion. Old 
cabs and hackney carriages, which had never seen 
the light since the crowded days of the (cumenical 
Council, were now again brought out, and yet the 
stands were empty; the supply was imsufficient for 
the need. 

No sooner was breakfast over than all the world 
was abroad ; the blue sky, the sunshine, the delicious 
air filled every heart with gladness. It was, indeed, 
the morning of a festival; the banks, the courts of 
justice, the shops were closed, the churches only 
were open, where the distressed or angered papalini 
retired to pray—yet not in great numbers. 

The operations of the foregoing night had trans- 
formed the long line of the Corso, from the Piazza 
del Popolo to the Piazza Venezia, into a scene of 
medieval splendour. Tall arches spanned it at short 
intervals through its whole length, which at night 
would be a blaze of gas, and between each arch were 
— the width of the street, scarlet draperies, 
or banners, fringed with gold. Rich draperies and 
hangings hung from windows or clothed balconies ; 
above were sun-lit masses of colours; below were 
crowds of people looking on with wondering admira- 
tion. A dense throng filled the Piazza Monte Citorio, 
less to wonder at the decorations here than to watch 
the arrival of carriages which conveyed gentlemen 
and ladies in grand toilet to the parliament house. 
In the meantime another crowd had assembled in 
the picturesque piazza of Monte Cavallo to witness 
the royal cortége leave the Quirinale. 

The fashionable crowd in the great hall of Monte 
Citorio was great, but yet small in comparison with 
those who wished to be present. But a few hundreds 
only could be admitted, and even of these many 
were compelled to stand. The wife of the Italian 
Minister of War sat on the stairs. 

Things are done early in the day here, and at half- 
past ten the Princess Margaret, the beloved of the 
people, took her place, surrounded by the visitors to 
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her Court and her ladies, many of them English or 
American, and all speaking English, as does the 
Princess herself with the utmost elegance. For in. 
stance, the Duchess of Sermoneta is English, as js 
also her daughter-in-law, the Princess Teano, as 
well as partly so the young Princess Doria, whose 
mother was a Talbot, the daughter of the Earl of 
Shrewsbury. English literature and English carpets 
prevail in the palaces of Rome. 

But to return to the parliament house. The King 
entered the hall punctually at the hour of eleven, a 
cannon having notified to the Roman world the 
moment he commenced his progress thither, but not 
the cannon of St. Angelo, which, out of regard to 
the Pope’s feelings, was on this occasion silent. 
The King, who has an especial aversior. to all pomp 
and ceremony, wore no robes of state, bore no sceptre; 
crown there is none, save the iron crown of Lombardy, 
so called of iron because it contains a small iron rim 
said to be formed of a nail of the true cross. A 
famous crown this, which was used at the corona- 
tion of all the German emperors who were crowned 
in Italy, which crowned Charlemagne, and after. 
wards Napoleon at Milan. As regards this crown, 
even at the risk of intorrupting my narrative, I must 
be allowed a few words. 

It appears that on the union of Italy it was pr- 
posed to have a new crown, a grand modern crown, 
in which the modern King of Italy could appear in 
becoming state. The thing was proposed and not 
objected to by the monarch, and, with the money in 
their hands, his ministers craved an audience to 
discuss the subject with him. ‘But,’ said he, 
‘‘there is no need for a new crown, the old one is 
good enough for my use. Let the money so raised 
be devoted to the erection of a hospital’’—I believe 
for the blind, who were not thus provided for in 
Florence. ‘‘Let this,” added the unostentatious 
monarch, ‘‘ be the new crown of Italy.” 

But to return to the King: he stood in the new 
parliament house, not in robes of state, but in the 
uniform of a general. It is said of the house of 
Savoy that it never knew fear, and of Victor 
Emmanuel that he exhibited the bravery of a true 
soldier as he faced the Austrian guns; now, hov- 
ever, the sight of his enthusiastic subjects, the repre- 
sentatives of the entire nation, evidently affected 
him, and his hand trembled with emotion as he held 
the address he was about to read to them. The ad- 
dress was short, and then the Minister of the Interior 
announced in the name of the King that the Parlia- 
ment was opened. 


(ON SNOW CRYSTALS. 


BY JAMES GLAISHER, F.R.S. 


\ i most casual observer cannot fail to notice the 
variety, as well as beauty, of the forms of natural 
objects by which he is surrounded. The types and 
forms of leaves, for instance, as well as the beauty of 
flowers, are familiar cases. The subject of this commu- 
nication is one of those very beautiful types of nature 
which we living in England have not many opportu- 
nities of observing in perfection ; and but few persons 
have availed themselves of the opportunity, when it 
has presented itself, of looking at the evanescent 
snow crystal, which has types, forms, and structural 
details as varied and beautiful as the leaf, 





Snow is formed in the air when the temperature 
of the atmosphere is at or below 32° of Fahrenheit’s 
scale. The moisture in the ais thus frozen exhibits, 
under different circumstances, a great variety of the 
most varied and beautiful forms. 2 

Snow, in the ordinary acceptation of the word, is 
suggestive of a soft flocculent matter, of considerable 
opacity, falling in flakes, and of little density 4s 
compared with water (a foot of fresh-fallen snow 
usually produces water to about one inch in depth, 
but at times, when of greater density, eight inches to 
ten inches of fresh-fallen snow will yield water to the 
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depth of one inch). Snow, however, does not always 
fall in flakes; under different conditions of atmo- 
sphere it falls in groups of slender needle-like particles 
or spicules, which under the microscope exhibit no 
structural detail worthy of remark, but are irregular 
and jagged in outline. This is one of the most im- 
perfect forms of snow crystallisation, and usually 
occurs when the temperature of the air differs but 
little from 82° of Fahrenheit. 

At other times, light feathery snow may fall, accom- 
panied by stars of six radii or arms, united in the 
centre by a white molecule. (Plate, page 73, fig. 1, 
top line.) These are generally about half an inch 
in diameter, and are frequently in tufts of several 
together, which in calm weather waft gently to the 
ground. 

Heavy falls of snow at times occur in which may 
be seen a number of minute specks, glistening like 
mica in granite. On microscopical examination, 
these will prove to be thin laminated hexagons 
of the most perfect forms, some without any mark- 
ings, and others with internal markings. Figs. 1, 
2, and 3 are types. (Plate, page 73, line 2.) This 
hexagonal form, and that of the six-rayed star, are 
the bases of all crystals of snow, and the most elabo- 
rate figures are compounded and made up of these 
primary forms. 

Water crystallises at an angle of 60°. On its first 

congelation, if watched carefully, we may perceive, 
generally about the centre and around the margin, 
a corrugation of its surface. This corrugation pre- 
sently exhibits a number of distinct figures—needle- 
like in form, and analogous to the spicule of snow. 
As the process proceeds, to each of these needles, 
while yet forming, a serrated incrustation of leaf-like 
or arborescent character attaches itself, so that in time 
the greater number of them become each the centre 
of a crystalline pinna, not unlike a frond of fern. 
Six of these form the entire crystal. 
_ At times, the primitive spicule arrange themselves 
in clusters (and are not therefore always divergent), 
in groups of six, for in these cases crystallisation 
produces results of a somewhat different character, 
but not less beautiful, either in detail or in combi- 
nation. These are often similar to the fanciful forms 
of frost seen on the interior of panes of glass, and 
are frequently to be found where the water is very 
shallow, and where its mixture with some gritty 
substance, or blades of grass, or other obstruction, 
has interfered with the more regular and geometrical 
arrangement. If the process still be observed, it will 
be seen that by degrees the whole surface of the 
water becomes interlaced with needles and pinne, 
either singly or in groups, and their laminated sur- 
faces of 1ce, which ultimately cover all interstices. 
The process is very beautiful and interesting, and well 
Tepays the time necessary to be devoted to the study. 
After this, the appearance of the ice varies with 
external influences; the ice either thickens with con- 
tinuance of low temperature, obliterating all this 
beautiful tracery, or it melts away before the in- 
creasing temperature of the day. ‘These processes 
often happen after dark, or the water freezes so 
tapidly as to disappoint the wishes of the observer. 
jean Bay best seen at moderately low temperatures, 
che uch time the process is slow, and each succeeding 
ane 1s well marked, and consequently easily ob- 
4 “on The formation of fine needles accompanies 

‘6 Ireezing of water under all circumstances, and 

*y vary from a few inches to a few feet in length. 
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One of the least complicated of snow crystals is most 
commonly found when the temperature is about 32°; 
it is a miniature copy of the water crystal, and is 
usually about half an inch in diameter. (Plate, 
page 73, fig. 3, bottom line.) 


The most simple form of snow crystal is shown in 
fig. 1 (plate, p. 73, top line). It sometimes has a 
white molecule in the centre, but is oftentimes without. 
This form, and the simple stellar figures 2, 3, 4, and 5 
(plate, page 73, top line), generally fall at the com- 
mencement of the frost, and are usually numerous. 
The feathering on the arms of these figures provéd, 
under examination, to be delicate spiculse, set upon 
the main radii at an angle of 60°, in obedience to the 
law governing the crystallisation of water. 

Around the simple star it often happens that a 
secondary and smaller star is arranged (see fig. 2, 
plate, page 73, top line), the radii of which are 
intermediate between those of the former, forming 
angles of 80°. This angle of 30° is not of frequent 
occurrence, and it seems to be most likely caused 
by the union of two crystals of distinct formation. 
Sometimes it happens that the secondary spiculax, 
which we see in fig. 3 (plate, page 73, line 3), are 
continued down the main radii until they form a 
contact with each other. (See other beautiful speci- 
mens in plate, page 73, lines 3, 5, and 7.) The star 
thus enclosed about the centre generally becomes 
laminated and of great transparency. (See also 
frontispiece, figs. 8, 4, and 5, top line; and fig. 1, 
bottom line.) 

Figures 1, 2, and 8 (plate, page 78, line 2) are 
plane hexagons; they fell early in the morning of 
February 8, 1855. As the day advanced, they were 
replaced by others, of which, however, they were the 
base or elementary figures. At about nine o’clock 
in the morning the snow was spangled with minute 
hexagons. Some were quite plain, as in fig. 1 (plate, 
page 78, line 2), but others were marked with suc- 
cessive inner lines, as in figs. 2 and 3 (plate, page 73, 
line 2). Snow fell till long after dark at night, and 
figs. 2, 8, 4, of line 4, and fig. 2, of line 6, of same 
plate, were among those noticed on this day, the 
temperature of which never rose above 32°. 

These are the primary figures of every snow crystal, 
viz., a star of six radii, or a hexagon of laminew; and 
the compound or more complex varieties, of which I 
shall presently speak, include combinations of spicula, 
prisms, cubes, and rhomboids, aggregated upon and 
around the central figure, according to its degree of 
complexity. The primary figures of snow, although 
possessed of unity of design in a high degree, do not 
exhibit great perfection of structural detail. 

I had opportunities of delineating nearly two 
hundred different figures, and of observing that 
their number was very great indeed, as the forms 
studied were but few out of the numberless varieties 
seen. Of these the frontispiece contains those num- 
bered by me 41 to 60 in the four top lines, and from 
65 to 84 in the four bottom lines. Plate, page 73, 
contains those numbered 1 to 40. 

The best time for snow crystals is in severe cold 
weather, with a calm atmosphere. The time I saw 
the greatest number and the finest was in February, 
1855, at night, after a rough day. On this night, 
when I went out at long past midnight, the snow 
sparkled in all directions with crystals, as granite 
does with the grains of mica. Every leaf, cobweb, 





knotty projection, and sheltered nook, bore its burden 
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of drifted snow and glistening crystals; it was a 
night on which to admire the broader effects of 
Nature, as arrayed in all the majesty of her wintry 
garb. I shall long recall the peculiar stillness of the 
night-air, and the tranquil scene following upon the 
tumultuous weather of the day, presented by the pale 
landscape, as the whitened branches of the trees, 
motionless and bare, appeared to penetrate rather 
than to fade into the obscurity, whilst not a breath of 
air disturbed a grain of the heavy masses upon the 
ground and all around. It was a sight rarely to be 
observed in these latitudes. 

Having traced the elementary principles of these 
figures, we will proceed to the consideration of the 
more complex varieties, from which it will be seen that 
the figures of which we have been speaking often 
form the centre or nucleus only of the figure of a 
more perfect and higher order. 


Fig. 1. 


Fig. 1 (original number 112) is a figure of this 
class, much enlarged and drawn as seen under the 
microscope. It was highly crystallised, and the 
angles and planes of which it was composed were 
sharply and well defined. The prisms at the end 
of the radii were cut into facets, and glistened 
brilliantly. The radial arms were sharply-cut six- 
sided shafts, very different to the snowy rounded 
spicule of the elementary figures. It was easily 
discernible to the naked eye, and those parts which 
are white in the engraving give the copy very ac- 
curately the general effect of the original when 
under the full influence of direct light. The centre 
is laminated and hexagonal in form. 


Fig. 2 (orig. No. 97). The nucleus of this figure 
was one which had been previously noted by itself, 
and was set round with solid hexagons; the inner 
markings were very distinct, and the figure was highly 
crystalline and transparent. It will be seen that 
the six principal arms diverge as usual, but that 
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two of these exceed the remaining four in length, and 
are more heavily laden with prisms than the rest, 
The figure was very beautiful, and I have met with 
it but once subsequently. 


Fig. 3 (orig. No. 98) is compounded of two snow 
crystals, both of which had been previously observed 
separately. The one consisting of long arms only, 
with a beautiful but solitary prism at the end, was a 
type of varieties which were falling in countless 
myriads. The other, with the fine prisms on each 
arm, had not been infrequent in the early morning, 
and was of a more primitive form than that to which 
it was united. Both 97 and 98 exhibited a high 
degree of solidity, the angles being sharp and well 


defined. 
Fig. 4. 


Fig. 4 (orig. No. 109) is a crystal in an inter- 
mediate and elementary stage of formation; it is 
deficient in a nucleus, and the radii, which are un- 
equally laden, exhibit an arrangement of prisms in 
various stages. When complete they are angular, 
and regularly formed. It is interesting to observe 
the progressive stages of development in the three 
large and three small pinne of this figure. 


Fig. 5. 


Fig. 5 (orig. No. 110) is closely allied to fig. 4 
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its nucleus is elaborate, and the radii are crowned 
with, to all appearance, a tuft of serrated leaves. 
This figure is a beautiful compound of the higher 
order of crystallised bodies with the more elementary, 
the nucleus belonging to the former, and the radii 
near their extremities to the latter. This, at first 
sight, appears an anomaly, but we can explain it 
on the supposition that the entire structure of the 
original crystal has been of a high order; the shafts, 
six-sided, as they remain still at their base, and the 
leafy incrustations, regularly distributed prisms, as 
in the preceding figure. We must also suppose that 
the crystal in its descent has passed through various 
temperatures of intense cold, probably exchanged 
for a warmer at one instant of time, in which it 
has become partially thawed, and again passing into 
a cold stratum in approaching the ground, has been 
once more congealed, giving rise to the white opacity 
and irregular form of its terminations. That this 
explanation is probably correct, will be apparent 
from a description of the dissolving or thawing of 
these bodies. 


Fig. 6 (orig. No. 111) is another crystal of ths 
same order, and has evidently gone through similar 
changes in its passage through the air. The nucleus 
is elaborately formed, and elegant in design. 


Fig. 7. 


The spear-heads at the apex of the radii in fig. 6 
are produced by the partial melting of the groups 
of prisms which formed part of the original crystal. 
It happened that at times, in ill-advised eager- 
ness to observe graceful and elaborate configura- 
tions in all these details, I chanced to breathe upon 
the terminations, which were particularly complex. 

® prisms would instantaneously disappear, and 
the delicate radii be converted into the rude sem- 
blance of a flattened blade, entirely subversive of 


the general symmetry of the figure. The accession | 
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of temperature occasioned by my breathing upon the 
crystal was sufficient to dissolve it, and so quickly as 
to leave no time for a crystalline deposit on its 
outer edges. The crystal in fig. 7 is in a dissolving 
state. 


Fig. 8 (orig. No. 132) is a very perfect crystal. 
The transverse arms at right angles to the radii are 
peculiar. I never witnessed the repetition of this 
figure, and could not sufficiently admire its beautiful 
regularity and simple structure when before me. 


At times the crystals of snow, when falling with a 
temperature on the earth of several degrees above 
the freezing point, exhibit a great regularity and 
harmony of arrangement, but immediately undergo 
9, variety of changes, each successive change being 
less elaborate than before, till the primitive drop of 
water alone remains. Figure 9 (orig. No. 144) is 
one in a transition state, the prisms at the ends of the 
radial arms are gone, and the entire figure, owing to 
the high temperature, is rapidly dissolving. This 
figure was eminently characteristic of the prevailing 
form of crystals falling at the time. They were 
thin and transparent in the highest degree: their 
angles were mostly, or soon became, rounded, which 
gave a leafy or arborescent appearance. 

Whilst observing figures of snow under a high 
temperature they change their figures in the most 
curious and kaleidoscopic manner, the upper groups 
of prisms collapsing first, the next in order next, 
and so on, the collapsing each time dissolving three 
or more prisms into one, a change effected with in- 
stantaneous rapidity. This is the first step prepara- 
tory to their entire dissolution. The next step was 
the rounding of every angle that remained, and the 
next to that, the extension and thickening of spicules 
which had served as axes to prisms, and which now 
derived accession from the half-fluid and dissolving 
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matter. Thus may be viewed the disappearance of 
every marking, till the crystal remains of a watery 
consistency only, when it finally dissolves into its 
primitive drop of water. Doubtless this process, thus 
observed, is the reverse operation to its formation, and 
indicates that the building up of the most complex 
and beautiful of snow crystals isa work of time, and 
of successive addition. 

During severe weather many of the crystals are 
double; that is, two identically similar crystals are 
united by an axis at right angles to the plane of 
each; near the axes many of them are intensely 
beautiful and very complex. The incrustations 
on the radii of each figure are mostly solids of 
irregular figure eut into facets, with inner markings 
representing boundary lines of the differing planes 
which make up these exceedingly fine crystals. 


ON THE METHOD ADOPTED TO OBSERVE SNOW CRYSTALS. 


The method I adopted to observe the crystals was 
as follows:—A large piece of plate glass, two square 
feet in area, and fully half an inch in thickness, was 
always left out of doors, so as to be fully under the 
influence for the longest time of the lowest tempera- 
ture. It was on cold nights thus cooled throughout 
its whole mass probably several degrees below 32°, 


and as glass is a bad conductor of heat, would remain | 


at or below 32° for along time after the temperature 
of the air had risen above this point; consequently, 
crystals of snow falling on this cold surface would 
remain perfeet in form for a long time at low tem- 
perature, and for a considerable time at high tem- 
perature. When thus collected, I examined them at 
first by a good lens or magnifying glass, or by a 
Coddington lens, and finally a microscope. The first 
inspection was to notice if the six pinne were identical 
in all respects, and if found so, to study with the 
utmost care one only; but, if they were not, to study 
with equal care two or more. Great care is required 
not to breathe on the crystal until it is done with, 
then to breathe gently on it and watch its changes, 


which, as before described, are rapid and kaleido- | 


scopic, momentarily changing to less complicity, till 
the primitive drop of water alone remains. 

As generally the crystal in its downward course 
is passing from a lower to a higher temperature, it 
is necessary to examine it immediately after its fall ; 
for if allowed to remain, particularly if it is one of 
a high order, due to the influence of long-continued 


low temperature, its more delicate and elaborate | 


features will change quickly, and it becomes im- 
possible to define their distinctive character. The 
crystals may be caught on any coarse cloth or sub- 
stance, such as fur, which is a bad conductor of heat, 
and if examined in this situation with a good mag- 
nifying glass to assist the eye (the better the glass, 
the more details will be seen), the smaller figures in 
the frontispiece, and in the plate, page 73, may be 
seen, with many of their beautiful markings. 

The idea of observing snow crystals is by no means 
new; the subject was made a study by Aristotle, 
Descartes, Grew, and Kepler; also by the Rey. Dr. 
Langworth, in 1723;* by Dr. Nettes, in 1756 ;* and 
by Scoresby and Belcher in the Arctic regions, as 
well as by Dr. Smallwood, in Canada, in modern 
times. Sir Edward Belcher says that in the Arctic 
regions the radial arms were seldom less than an 





* See “Philosophical Transactions,” 
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inch in length, and might be seen, drifted in heaps, 
into the crannies and recesses of the ice. They were 
seldom to be obtained in a perfect condition, gene- 
rally separating by reason of their weight and size 
on falling to the ground. 

Considering how much the formation of crystals 
must be dependent on the temperature of the upper 
strata of the atmosphere, it is scarcely to be expected 
that we should be able to determine accurately the 
conditions necessary for their appearance by obser- 
vations made on the earth. In all cases, however, I 
carefully observed the circumstances accompanying 
a fall of snow crystals. The general results were 
that the temperature of the air was usually between 
25° and 30° Fahr., being from 8° to 10° below the 
average; while the temperature of the dew point lay 
between 15° and 29°; the wind was generally light, 
and its direction variable. In one of my balloon 
ascents I had the opportunity of seeing snow crystals 
on a summer afternoon. On June 26, 1863, tho 
balloon entered a dense fog, at the height of 9,000 
feet, of such a thickness that I could scarcely see the 
sun till 23,000 feet was reached. On descending, fog 
was passed through, till at 14,500 feet (about 25 
miles) high the balloon entered a snowstorm, and 
for a space of nearly a mile I was witness of a beau- 
tiful scene. There were no flakes, the snow being 
composed of spicules of ice and of innumerable snow 
crystals, small but distinct, and of well-known forms, 
easily recognisable as they fell aad remained on my 
coat. 


ON THE APPLICATION OF SNOW ORYSTALS TO THE 


PURPOSE OF DESIGN. 


Having given an account of the formation of theso 
bodies, it may increase the interest in the subject 
for practical use if we refer to their capabilities to 
suggest new forms in decorative design, as applied to 


the Industrial Arts. With the view of promoting 
the adoption of the appropriate as well as the simple 
beauty of truth in ornament, we will first inquire 
how far these figures are in accordance with those 
general principles of arrangement of form which in 
all ages and countries have constituted the truly 
beautiful in art. These are summed up briefly in the 
propositions contained in the opening chapter of the 
work by Owen Jones, ‘‘ The Grammar of Ornamext,” 
from which we extract the following :— 

‘‘ Proposition 8.—As architecture, so all works of 
the decorative arts should possess fitness, proportion, 
harmony, the result of all which is repose. 

‘‘ Proposition 5.—Decoration should never be pur- 
posely constructed; that which is beautiful is true, 
that which is true is beautiful. 

‘“‘ Proposition 8.—All ornament should bo based 
upon a geometrical construction. 

‘‘ Proposition 9.—As in architecture, so in the 
decorative arts, every assemblage of forms should be 
arranged on certain definite proportions ; the whole 
and each particular member should be a multiple of 
some particular unit. 

«« Proposition 10.—Harmony of form consists in the 
proper Falaigtiing, and contrast of the straight, the 
inclined, and the curved.” Further on, from the 
same high authority, we receive as an axiom, “ that 
there can be no perfect composition where either of 
the three primary elements are wanting—the straight, 
the inclined, and the curved, or where they are nots0 
harmonised that the one preponderates over the 
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other two.” In the crystals of snow we perceive 
these last conditions are implicitly fulfilled, inas- 
much as they include the varieties straight, angular, 
and curved, of which the angular has a decided pre- 
ponderance. 

Founded upon a strictly geometric base, and a uni- 
form repetition of a certain harmonious irregularity 
of parts, bound together in one harmonious unity by 
the laws of circular composition, which serves to lend 
beauty to their constructive details, and constitutes 
the nucleus of the figure, we are impressed with a 
conviction of their harmony, and conformity to the 
natural principles of beauty. 


ON HOAR-FROST AND SNOW CRYSTALS. 


For many years past my attention has been di- 
rected to the different forms of the snow crystals of 
our climate, and which are found to be the same in 
form wherever observed. In Canada, Dr. Smallwood 
says they fall to the depth of eighty to ninety inches 
during the winter, and Sir Edward Belcher speaks 
of their very great number and size. Considering the 
extent of country over which the Canadian and 
Arctic snowstorms extend, how immense must be 
the number of those small bodies which fall there, 
compared to the few which fall with us! 

Closely connected with the forms of snow is that of 
hoar-frost, a subject to which my attention was 
called many years ago, when it became a familiar 
one to me.* In hoar-frost (which, unlike snow 
crystals, we can study every year) can be seen 
laminated hexagons, spicule, prisms, and lines of 
radii, wanting, I admit, in the clear cut, precision, 
and solid figure of the ice flake, but holding in 
embryo the principal details which may be seen in 
stellar figures, 

The same kind of weather prevails when snow 
crystals are best as when hoar-frost clothes every 
branch of every tree and shrub and substance. 
There needs the same thick atmosphere and breath- 
less calm, the same dull grey mist, shutting out the 
sunlight. In the midst of this dead calm and appa- 
rently suspended life, snow crystals may fall perfect 
in form, and the landscape may be clothed with 
the fragile and varied beauty of the delicate white 
hoar-frost. On examining these forms by means 
of a lens, ther? will be found a different combina- 
tion of forms on every leaf and on every different 
substance. In examining their details, they will be 
found to include many points of resemblance to the 
crystals of snow, or, more correctly speaking, to the 
component parts of their radii. I wished to consider 
in what consisted the difference between the particles 
of hoar-frost and the higher forms. Both were 
aqueous drops crystallised by a temperature many 
degrees below the freezing point—the one con- 
gealed in space, the other in contact always; the 
former subject to climatic influence alone, the latter 
subject to the influence of temperature and ma- 
terial combined. Speaking of material, its action 
is twofold, for it includes not only the power which 
every substance possesses naturally of resisting the 
loss of heat from itself, and thus regulating the 
amount of moisture deposited on its surface, but it 
includes the operation of material itself, underneath 
the globule of moisture or drop of water, on the point 





* See the notes on different forms of hoar-frost on different substances 
attached to my paper on the Radiation of Heat from the Earth, “ Philo- 
sophical Transactions,” Part II,—1847. 
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of contact offered as a base for the attachment of the 
individual atoms of crystal; a difference so well 
defined that the frost-work in kind and quantity 
determines not only the different radiating properties 
of substances, but the texture of its surface, whether 
glossy or fibrous, fine or coarse. 

On many occasions I have spent the greater part 
of the morning in the careful study of hoar-frost 
phenomena, and everywhere found evidences of 
similar elements at work which had conduced to the 
figures of snow. On the broad surface of open 
water, and by the running stream; on the hand-rail 
which screened it from the path; on the whitened 
earth, the shrivelled grass, and herbage trodden 
under foot; the brown bare skeleton of trees, the 
rough fir tribe, and shining leaves of evergreens; on 
bricks, and stones, and metal; on wood in water, on 
the incrustations thus raised repeated on themselves ; 
everywhere I saw in its most graceful form the first 
processes of congelation and many repetitions of 
details belonging to the snow flakes. 





The Sounds of Earth. 


A REAL DREAM. 


I DREAMED a strange wild dream—a dream of Sound. 
Methought mine ear was opened to receive 
All voices that were rising from the earth— 
The wide round earth—into the vault of heaven ! 
They came upon me not in one loud crash 
Confused and dissonant,—they slowly came 
With clear distinctness on my wakened sense, 
And first methought the sounds of Nature rose 
In awful hollow murmurs far and near. 
I heard the rushing of ten thousand streams, 
The roaring of ten thousand waterfalls, 
Great Ocean’s voice with all his booming waves, 
The thunder’s rattling peal, the tempest’s swell, 
And the winds raging through the tossing woods. 
These first I heard ; then living voices joined, 
And animated Nature filled my ear. 
The sweet clear song of thousand birds awoke, 
And voices of all animals arose, 
Not meaningless though inarticulate, 
All blending in one deep harmonious hymn. 

But Discord came—another sound I heard 
Far different. A cry of woe and wail; 
A thrilling, mournful, far-resounding cry ; 
Creation’s groan, from suffering creatures poured, 
From beast and bird and every living thing 
That bled, and groaned, and died because of Man! 

And now the sounds of discord swelled and grew, 
And on my ear in fearful tumult rose 
All human voices over the wide world ; 
All languages, all cries of joy or grief, 
All words of strife, and sin, and vanity ; 
All words of love, and gentleness, and truth 
(Too few, alas, and rare !) ; all idle words, 
And all the hum and roar of cities vast, 
And voices from the sea, and from the waste. 
And every whisper from the loneliest cell, 
My stunned ear heard. Oh, fearful was my dream ! 
And still the noise increased —a thousand choirs 
Poured forth their sweetness, all confused to me ; 
And notes of organs, viols, harps and lutes, 
And wildly-warbled notes of melody 
Around me swelled. Then louder sounds arose, 
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I heard the bugle calling to the field, 
I heard the measured tramp of marching feet, 
I heard the Battle’s deep and dreadful voice : 
The roaring musketry, the thundering guns, 
The shouting men, the trampling cavalry ! 
And from another field of deadly strife, 
From which the wave of battle had gone back, 
I heard deep dying groans, and cries of pain, 
And mourners’ shrieks that filled the throbbing air 
With wild lament ; for never was man’s war 
Without sad woman’s wailing, rising up 
From many a ruined desolated home ! 

But more I heard, and my chilled spirit froze 
At sounds more dreadful still. 

My ear perceived 

A low deep murmur, an incessant moan, 
Re-echoed from the farthest coasts of earth. 
It was the last breath of each soul that fled 
From out its mortal frame to meet its God! 
So ceaseless was the awful voice of death, 
Methought the world would soon be tenantless ; 
But I could hear another human cry, 
The cry of infants rushing into life, 
Of young immortals entering on being, 
And entering on Man’s sad heritage. 

Yet one more sound I heard. Amid the roar 
Of all the mingled voices in my ear, 
One silver voice, a pure clear strain I heard, 
Sweeter than morning lark among the clouds, 
Pouring his music through the doors of heaven. 
It mingled with, but was not overborne 
By earthly joys or griefs ; but like that stream 
In ancient wondrous fable said to flow 
Jn_crystal freshness through the briny sea, 
That sound unstained arose,—arose to God! 

It was the Voice of Prayer! It never ceased ; 
From lofty domes, from secret cells it rose. 
New worshippers from earth’s remotest verge 
Were ever joining in that hallowed strain, 
And turning from the passing things of time, 
Were seeking God, the portion of their souls. 
They knew the Priest that stands at His right hand, 
Whose sacrifice has opened heaven to man, 
And through His name the prayers of faith went forth, 
And God received them in His holy hill. 

I strove to join that voice. My heart was faint, 
My ears were overwhelmed with this my dream. 
I strove to utter feeble words of prayer, 


And I awoke,—in calm, sweet, silent night ! M. A.S. M. 





Vurieties, 


EMIGRATION FROM GREAT Britratn.—The total in 1870 
was 256,940—viz., to the United States, 196,075; to British 
North America, 35,295; to Australasia, 17,065; and to ‘‘all 
other places,” 8,505: 105,293 were English, 22,935 Scotch, 
74,283 Irish, 48,396 foreigners, and 6,033 not distinguished. 


PROTECTION IN AMERICA.—In the zeal to ‘‘ protect” monopo- 
lists, we have taxed raw materials and the components of certain 
manufactures, until we can no longer produce so as to compete 
with foreign countries. Everywhere we are driving our own 
people out of foreign trade, and at the same time taxing our 
own consumers. ‘Take, for instance, such a manufacture as that 
of common woollens. This country ought to supply—with its 
endless capacity of raising sheep—many other countries with 
cheap woollens. Instead of this, we steadily import them. The 
taxes on fine wool (indispensable in the manufacture), on dye- 
stuffs and oils, and on the raw material of machinery, make it 
practically impossible for our own manufacturers to compete 
with the foreign, It is true that our wages are twenty-five per 





cent. higher than those in Germany, yet this difference would 
soon be made up by the cost of transportation, packing, and 
exchange. It is said to be the opinion of foreign experts, that 
were wool and raw material free, Rhode Island would export to 
oe instead of Germany and England importing here. 
We ought to be able to save a large part of the fifty millions of 
woollens now brought in here.—American Paper. 

THOMAS CARLYLE ON INTERNATIONAL CoPpyriGutT.—Several] 
years ago, if memory err not, I was one of many English 
writers, who, under the auspices of Miss Martineau, did already 
sign a petition to congress praying for an international copyright 
between the two Nations,—which properly are not two Nations, 
but one ; indivisible by parliament, congress, or any kind of 
human law or diplomacy, being already united by Heaven's Act 
of Parliament, and the everlasting law of Nature and Fact. To 
that opinion I still adhere, and am like to continue adhering. 
In discussion of the matter before any congress or parliament, 
manifold considerations and argumentations will necessarily 
arise ; which to me are not interesting, nor essential for helping 
me to a decision. They respect the time and manner in which 
the thing should be ; not at all whether the thing should be or 
not. In an ancient book, reverenced I should hope on both 
sides of the Ocean, it was thousands of years ago written down 
in the most decisive and explicit manner, “Thou shalt not steal.” 
That thou belongest to a different ‘‘ Nation,” and canst steal 
without being certainly hanged for it, gives thee no permission 
to steal! Thou shalt not in anywise steal at all! So it is 
written down, for Nations and for Men, in the Law-Book of the 
Maker of this Universe. Nay, poor Jeremy Bentham and others 
step in here, and will demonstrate that it is actually our true 
convenience and expediency not to steal ; which I for my share, 
on the great scale and on the small, and in all conceivable scales 
and shapes, do also firmly believe it to be. For example, if 
Nations abstained from stealing, what need were there of fight- 
ing—with its butcherings and burnings, decidedly the most ex- 
pensive thing in this world? How much more two Nations, 
which, as I said, are but one Nation; knit in a thousand ways 
by Nature and Practical Intercourse; indivisible brother ele- 
ments of the same great SAxonvoM, to which in all honourable 
ways be long life ! 

THE QUEEN.—I have had the honour, in the Providence of 
God, to minister to her Majesty in public and in private for the 
last thirteen or fourteen years, and I have seen her in every 
variety of circumstances—in the highest prosperity and happi- 
ness which any married woman, not to speak of a queen, could 
enjoy, and in the very depth of her distress, and I declare most 
solemnly, although speaking with her in the greatest privacy and 
in the most intimate communion that a subject and a clergyman 
can have, I have never heard her utter one word or one sentiment 
that did not do the highest honour to her Majesty whether asa 
queen or awoman. I have not only never seen the remotest 
trace of any moral or mental weakness, but I have seen in every 
instance remarkable evidence of moral and mental strength and 
capacity. I make bold to say that none of us have the slightest 
conception of the unceasing demand that is made upon a person 
in her high position of attending to innumerable details and 
carrying burdens upon her mind without the possibility of one 
moment's rest. Our own wives find how trying upon their 
nervous energy is the constant care of a large family, but when 
we think what the Queen has to do as a mother, with her 
children occupying such an important position in society, what 
she has to do in being compelled ever to think about the affairs 
of a nation to whose interests she is profoundly devoted, when 
we think of the constant weight that must ever be upon her 
mind, we feel, the wonder is that she is able to perform her 
duties in the way that she has done. Noone who knows the 
Queen but knows she would do all that it is possible for her to 
do, and no one who knows her but is amazed at her extra- 
ordinary considerateness for every one ; how she occupies her 
thought upon every subject, and how she attends to such minute 
details of duty. I will take it upon me to say that the case of 
the poorest subject in her kingdom, if made known to her, 
would receive her immediate attention. Let me also say the 
manner in which the Queen is often criticised is a cruel and 
cowardly injustice, when néither as a woman nor asa queen she 
can make any reply, but must endure the injustice. While 
such attacks may be made by a few, I feel certain that the large 
majority of this nation so revere the monarch who occupies the 
throne, and so esteem her unblemished personal character an 
the manner in which during her reign she has discharged her 
public and private duties, that, could they alter it, they, with 
one voice, would unite with us when we say God save the 
Queen, and may she be long preserved to the nation.—Dr. 
Norman Macleod. 





